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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE INQUISITION. 


A young French physician, named Dellion, 
actuated by a passionate fondness for travelling, 
had, in the latter part of the 17th century, 
made his way to India ; and after visiting vari- 
ous parts of the country, had been induced, by 
a desire for rest, to establish himself for a 
short time at Darnaun, a town on the Malabar 
coast belonging to the Portuguese. ‘Though 
fervently attached to the catholic church, and 
well instructed in its doctrines, he had neither 
the superstitious bigotry of those among whom 
he resided, nor the prudence to conceal his 
deficiency in this respect. Expressions occa- 
sionally escaped him in conversation which 
shocked the prejudices ofthe ignorant inhabit- 
ants—and his conduct was not marked with 
that reverence for images, which constituted 
the essence of their religion. As they who 
heard his heresies, and might neglect to 





lsubject to its jurisdiction. 
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ship of images, and even ventured to exclaim, 


. . : . . | 
in reference to the particular object. of atten- 
tion—* What is this crucifix, if not a piece of 


wory?” His neighbour did but obey a sup- 
posed dictate of duty, by immediately denounc- 


office. 
followed. It was asserted by one of a compa- 
ny m which he was present, that there was in 
India a tribunal, the judgment of which was 


as infallible, and its decrees as just as those of 


Jesus Christ. 
** that the inquisitors are less men, or less sub- 


ject to the weakness and passions of men, than | 


other judges?’ - Their advocate replied, that 
they were infallible, because the Holy Ghost 
always presided at their decisions. Dellon, 
in return, related the story of a catholic mis- 
sionary, who, from envy at his superior virtues 
and intelligence, had been arrested, and sub- 
jected to a long imprisonment—without the 
shadow of a crime to justify this cruel treat- 
ment. Other things he said not very respect- 
ful towards the inquisition,.and concluded, by 
congratulating his own country on having no 
such tribunal—and himself, on not being 
They who had 
listened to this daring language, ‘did not think 


themselves in safety, till they had reported it 
}according to the requisition of the law. 


Notwithstanding the secrecy enjoined upon 


lenounce them to the inquisition, were hable}al] those who approached the holy office, 


to the same punishment with himself, it seldom | 
' 


happened, that any observation of a doubtful 


hints were received by the Frenchman suffi- 


cient to alarm him for the consequences. of 


“Do you think,” said Dellon,| 





lof Damaun, a relative of the viceroy, by fre- 
quent visits to a lady whose love was courte: 
| by thus gentleman ;—and a native priest, on 
|of the secretaries of the inquisition, who un 

ithe protection of his office had dared to mak: 


jing this blasphemy to the agent of the holy|licentious proposals to the same lady, even at 
But a still gréater offence soon afterj the confessional, felt himself aggrieved by her 


| supposed preference for the stranger. Loti: 
these persons were the professed fnends o 
| Dellon ; 
'their respective schemes, they were desirou 
of his absence, and were little scrupulous oi 
| the means by which it might be effected. By 


but considering him as an obstacle t 


their solicitations the commissary was induced 
to transmit the accusations which had been 
made against him to Goa, whence an 

afterward received for his arrest 
His dismay can be readily imagined when 


orde i 
was soon 
having been seized and thrown into prison, he 
was informed that he was confined by order oi 
the grand inquisitor. ‘The commissary foun 
lit convenient to avoid explanation by a voy 
age to Goa, the governor and secretary t 
cloak their treacherous agency in his arrest 
the former by a message and offers of service 
\the latter by visiting him personally, and shed 


\ding hypocritical tears at the grate of h 
| prison. 


| 


} 





‘The apartment into which he was introdu 
ed was crowded with native Indians, of whom 
|some were suspected or convicted of civil of 
fences, others like himself were involved with 
the inquisition. 


\the most squalid wretchedness. 


They were all in a state o 
The heated 


tendency, however trivial or privately made, | his indiscretion; and as he was not ignorant ofjand corrupt air which they breathed had en- 


escaped the knowledge of this tnbunal. 


Testament a passage apparently opposed to the 
PI yO} 


orthodox catholic creed—not with the view of] time recollect, which might be deemed offen- 


On} the law which extended unconditional pardon|gendered loathsome diseases ; 
one occasion, conversing upon the subject of to the self-aceused offender, he determined to 
baptism with a Dominican of the convent in| 
which, at the desire of its occupants, he had | the commissary, who had alwavs professed 
fixed his residence—he quoted from the New| friendly feelings towards him, he related par- 


avail himself of its protection. Calling upon 


ticularly every act and word he could at that 


their 
pera disguised by the mire and filth in which 
| they were lnmersed; and the effects ofa scanty 
}and irregular fare were visible in their sunken 
lcountenances and emaciated To the 
| misery of such companionship, Dellon 
icondemned for no than four months 


persons 
} I I 


forms. 
W _ 


l ss 


convicting the church of error, but asa difficulty’ sive to the religious feelings of the community, | It was to no purpose that he wrote to the in 
* . , neha OP OIVe ¢ »Y annti | > . ° hy, : . } 
4 which he wished to receive an explanation. | telling him, at the same time, that he was pre- | quisitor, contritely confessing his delinquencies, 


, 
He had scarcely uttered the words, when) pared to recant whatever incorrect assertion 
hus companion rose and left him, for the pur-! he might have made, and desired for the fu- 
pose of reporting the conversation to the/ture to shape his conduct in conformity with 


"The 


commissary of the inquisition. Of the fact, 


ithe advice of his spiritual counsellors. 


jaan suing for pardon to his youth and mexpert- 
ence, An auto 
da fe was celebrated three months from th 
| cotmmnencenient of his imprisonment; and had 


His letter was never answered. 


nowever, he was not informed till long alter-| father told him, in reply, that though many|he been previously brought to trial, he must 


wards: and in the mean time, the Dominican| persons had been seandalized by his religious | lave been liberated on that occasion. 


> 


But his 


7a , . y »* as —— -} : : : . : 
uved with him upon the same friendly terms} deportment, nothing absolutely criminal could|speedy delivery formed no part of the design 


1s before this act of treachery. 


At another} be alleged against him ; and having recom-|of his enemies; and they contrived that his 


ume, irritated by the idolatry and extreme ig-| mended greater circumspection, gave him the|stay at Damaun should be protracted till after 
1orance of a Christian neighbour, who at-| consoling assurance, that even if the inqui-| the completion of this great public ceremony 


tributed divine powers to an image of our Sa-| sition had been disposed to notice his errors, 
viour upon the cross, and yet had so degrading] the step which he had just taken would pro- 


1 conception of Deity as to suppose, that, if| tect him from its interference. 


the image were covered, sin might be com- 


mitted in its presence without the danger of bably have been well founded, had offences | rendered to her family. 
detection—he was betrayed into the expres-| against religion been his only crimes. 


| The miseries of his condition were in the 
mean time somewhat alleviated by the cares of 


ian elderly lady of the city, whose gratitude he 


The security which he now felt would pro-| had secured by important medical services 


But he 


Throughout his con- 
finement she caused him to be furnished with 





_ of his contempt for such abuse of the true|had unfortunately, though on his own part in-| whatever conveniences his situation admitted 
Joctrine of the church, relative to the wor-|nocently, excited the jealousy of the governor|and an abundant supply of food daily from her 
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stores, enabled him both to support his own 
strength, and to contribute to the sustenance 
of his less fortunate companions. 

At length the time of his departure arrived. 
Advantage was taken of the sailing of a fleet 
for Goa, to embark the wretches who were 
destined for the prisons of the inquisition. Not- 
withstanding the state of debility..to which 
most of them were reduced by famine or dis-| could not be granted. Day after day now 
ease, it was thought necessary to provide! passed with no other occupation than such as 
against their escape by the additional security| the mere support of bis animal existence de- 
of fetters. Dellon and a Portuguese accused} manded, with no other amusement than his 
of bigamy, the only whites among them, were} own reflections, nor other society than 
distinguished by the privilege of wearing sepa-| that of the guards who regularly brought his 
rate irons ; the poor anddespised Indians were| morning, mid-day, and evening meal, and with 
like dogs chained in couples. On their voy-| whom he was allowed to converse but very 
age, an addition to their numbers was received | briefly, and only on the subject of his wants. 
from the prison of Bassaein, the station of an- There was scarcely even an external sound | 
other commissary of the holy office. Ar-| which, by drawing~off his attention for a mo-} 
riving at Goa, they were conducted in the} ment, might vary the wearisome monotony of 
first place to the ordinary gaol of the city.) his confinement. An almost perfect stillness 
Imagination can scarcely conceive an abode| Was maintained throughout the establishment. 
more horribly disgusting than that to which| The slightest noise proceeding from the cell 
they were now condemned ; yet the few days| of a prisoner immediately attracted the attention 
spent there preparatory to the first audience| of the guards , and their commands for silence, 
at the inquisition, were afterwards regretted | if not quickly obeyed, were enforced by blows. | 
by Dellon as days of happiness, compared|Such was the general quietness, that every| 
with the desolate solitude of the long months} prison bolt that was drawn might be distinctly 
of his confinement in the clean, well aired! heard, and the number of occupied cells might 
and well lighted cells of the Santa Casa. | be counted by the sound produced by the open-| 

The circumstances of his initiation into this! ing of the doors at meal-time. The new in- 
new mode of life may be told in a few words.| mates who supplied the places left vacant. by| 
Brought still in chains, from the city prison, | the late anxto da fe; were at this early period 
he was introduced into a chamber of the inquisi-| allowed to indulge illusive hopes of a speedy | 
tion, at one end of which was an immense cru-| discharge ; 


He ate 


he had recently been accustomed, 
his evening meal with appetite, and passed a 


night of unbroken rest. In the morning, how- 
ever, beginning to find his own thoughts irk- 
some, and requesting of the guard who brought 
his breakfast the loan of some books, he was 
shocked to learn that thisindulgence was con- 
trary to the regulations of the inquisition, and 





and a resort to torture had not! 
eifix, and in the centre a long table, with the! yet become necessary to extort confessions| 
grand inquisitor anda secretary seated near| which it was hoped that milder methods might} 
it. His first motion was to throw himself upon| induce ; so that the shrieks of despair and| 


' 


his knees at the feet of his judge ; but he was} madness, and the groans and screams of bodily | * 


ordered to rise, and, bis name and profession ha-|tortment which afterwards ‘awfully broke the} 


° . . oO ' 
ving been demanded, was informed that the} usual stillness of the house, were now seldom} 


only mode of speedily regaining his liberty,|or never heard. 


of the pit, and is carried by other labourers, chiefly 
women and children, to the nearest river, where it is 
washed in bags or wooden bowls, and the particles 
of gold afterwards separated from the heavier parts 
which remain in the vessel. This ore is sometimes 
so rich, that a piece of it, weighing four or five 
ounces, has been known, when pounded and washed, 
to produce about four pennyweights of gold dust; 
and the general fertility of the mines may be esti- 
mated from the circumstance of the slaves employed 
by the king of Ashantee in 1790, engaging to supply 
him with half an ounce a day for each labourer. 
The gold finders, who wash the sands on the banks 
of rivers and the sea shore, are less successful in 
their researches, and it is generally the women only 
who are thus employed; but this precious metal, it is 
sufficiently ascertained, is very abundant in the inte- 
rior of the country, and the mines may be considered 
as still virgin mines.”— Encyclopedia. 





Floating Islands.—In the general history of lakes, 
floating islands occupy a great space in the writings 
of some geographers, But when, on the one hand, 
we consider how many inaccessible marshes there 
are always floating in the water, and notwithstand- 
ing covered with brushwood and even trees; and on 
the other, when we consider them beds of vegetables, 
those immense forests that are found buried, and 
very recently buried in turf pits, we may then easily 
form an idea of these floating islands, which some 
geographers represent as wonders of nature. They 
are simply earth of the nature of peat, but very 


| light; sometimes only reeds and roots of trees interwo- 


ven together.’ After having been undermined by the 
waters, they detach themselves from the bank, and 
from their lightness and spongy consistency, joined 
to their inconsiderable thickness, ‘they remain sus- 
pended and floating on the surface of the waters. 
The delightful Loch Lomond, in Scotland, contains 
some of these floating islands, which are not very 
uncommon in Scotland or Ireland. <A small lake 
in Artois, near St. Omer, is covered with similar 
islands. The marshy lakes of Compacchio present 
a great number. Phe most considerable that are 
mentioned, are those of the lake of Gerdau in Prus- 
ia, which furnish pasturage to 100 head of cattle ; 
and that of the lake of Kolk in the country of Osna- 
bruck, covered with beautiful elms. ‘There are 
some floating islands which appear and disappear al- 
ternately, ‘The lake Ralang,in Smalande, a province 


was to make an unreserved confession of all| [ 7 be continued. | ne ose aed ; ae island, which, from 
. 90 to 1/66, has shown itself ten. times, generally 

5 Grane —_ > , . . . ~il ’ ’ + generally in 

the tranegressions by which he h id incurred eo | the months ol September and October. It is 280 

the displeasure of the holy office. He an- SCRAPS. | feet long and 220 broad: There is.an island similar 

swered that he was ready to accuse himself} }to it in Ostrogothia. The floating islands may have 


, “ 1 ‘ith | Gold.—* The mountains of Guinea, as far as they 
ImmMec late y; and mingling te ars wit , pray i have been examined, are in genera! granitic and schis- | 
ers, again prostrated himself at the feet of the} tous, and are filled with mines of gold and iron. | 


inquisitor. But neither his humility, nor his| The latter of these metals is little known to the na-| 
agony of mind, made any impression upon a tives, and Europeans have not thought it their inte- 


an influence on the formation of the globe. Those 
which Pliny and Seneca saw floating on the lakes of 
Bolsena, Bressanello and others, have become fixed 
West Friezland has a subterraneous lake, which 


soul which the frequent sight of suffering had 
hardened into pitiless calmness. In answer 
to his entreaties he was told that there was no 
occasion for haste, that other affairs of great- 
er importance than his demanded attention, 
and that when the proper time arrived he 
should not be forgotten. With this comfort- 
less assurance he was dismissed from the pre- 
sence of the judge ; and having been stripped 
of every thing which was valuable in his bag- 
gage or about his person, except a few gold| 


| 


pieces which he had contrived to conceal by| 
sewing them in his garter,was introduced into| 
his cell, and left to his own solitary reflections. 
An inspection of his new abode gave him no 
reason to complain of the want of personal| 
conveniences. A vaulted chamber, ten feet! 
square, white washed, perfectly clean, well) 
aired and lighted, and furnished with all the| 





rest to instruct them in the subject; but the first has 
been sought from time immemorial, and is likely to 


become a still more extensive object of traffic, in pro- 


portion as the exportation of human beings shall 
cease. Gold is found in these mountains in a pri- 
mitive state, between two layers of granite, fine, more 


solid, and more highly coloured than the rest of the 


rock; but the natives unacquainted with the art of 


mining, and unprovided with proper tools for the 
purpose, have never attempted to work it in these 
places. They confine their operations to digging at 
the base of the mountains, where the schistous beds 
and banks of granite are more friable, and washing 


| the sands in the beds of rivers and water courses at 
| the bottom of the hills, when the rain water has run 


off. In digging they work downwards, as if forming 
a well; or sometimes make a ditch about twenty or 
thirty feet deep, till they become alarmed for the 
crumbling down of the earth. They generally be- 
gin to find the gold at the depth of three feet; and 
as they advance in the work, put the lumps of the 
metal into pouches which are fixed round their 
waists. Pieces are sometimes found of a consider- 
able size, and the king of Ashantee is said to possess 





necessary accommodations for . single pone a lump of native gold so large that four men are re- 
appeared to his inexperience in comfortable | quired to lift it. The earth, which is thrown out in 
contrast with the filthy dungeons to which/) the course of the digging, is laid in heaps at the side 


appears to have been covered with floating islands, 
| that gradually united together and ended in the for- 
| mation of a solid crust.—Malte Brun. 
pe 
| Ignis Fatuus——We know that anima! substances 
jina state of putrefaction, always emit phosphorus, 
j which, taking fire from the contact of the atmo- 
| sphere, produces light and wandering flames. Such 
is probably the origin of those ignes fatui, which, 
flutter at night over church-yards and fields of bat- 
tle, and which have given rise to pretended appara- 
| tions of spirits in churches, where it is the pernicious 
{custom to accumulate the remains of the dead. Hy- 
drogen gas is often combined with phosphorus; the 
mixture is not fit for respiration; it quickly suffo- 
cates. This is also a circumstance which seems to 
j enter into many histories of spirits and apparitions, 
| namely,the inflammable air disengaged from marshes, 
which is hydrogen gas mixed with azotic. The air 
which inflames on the surface of certain springs 
known by the name of burning fountains, arises 
from the presence of hydro-phosphoric gas, or as it is 
otherwise termed, phosphuretted hydrogen. One 
of these springs is met with in the parish of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the department of Isere. The disen- 
gagement of inflammable gas during the summer is 
so considerable, that we continually sec a Hame 
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seven feet high; and travellers when they first be- 
hold it, imagine that the whole village is on fire. 
lgnes fatui arising from the developement of phos- 
phuretted hydrogen, are necessarily soon extinguish- 
ed: a succession of these fires will therefore appear 
to the spectator to be one single flame, which moves 
with rapidity from place to place, when we attempt 
to approach it. The air driven on before us, forces 
the lambent flame to recede. There are other simi- 
lar fires, which appear to be immoveable when view- 
ed from a particular spot. There was one near 
Rettwick, in Sweden, which was supposed to issue 
from the mouth of a dragon that kept watch over 
some hidden treasures. A simple miner ventured to 
sink a shaft, which discovered a cavern filled with 
sulphurous pyrites and perioleum, the combustion of 
which had occasioned the phenomenon. 

The Fire of St. Elmo is generally considered as an 
accumulation of electric matter around a point 
which moves‘in the air. This fire, then, may be ex- 
pected to appear frequently at the top of the masts of 
a vessel sailing along with rapidity. The ancients 
observed this phenomenon. These fires, when seen 
in pairs, were called Castor and Pollux; when the 
flame was single it bore the name of Helen. The 
spears of an army often appeared ornamented with 
these electrical plumes. A Swedish naturalist 
travelling on horseback in snowy weather, saw his 
fingers, his switch, and the ears of his horse covered 
with a fire of this description.—M. Brun. 








* > 


The bamboo trees are very common and very use- 
ful in India ; scarcely any tree equals them for rapid- 
ity of growth, as in the short space of five months 
they rise to the height of twenty yards, with a cir- 
cumference of eight inches; its greatest height is 
completed during its first year; and during the 
second, it acquires those properties of hardness and 
elasticity which compoundedly, or singly, renders its 
wood extremely useful for such awariety of purposes. 
A single acre of bamboos, if they are situated in a 
proper soil, and care is taken of them, produces more 
wood than ten acres of any other tree. Besides 
their uses for palanquins and as a species of fortifi- 
cation, the first and smallest shoots are made into 
walking canes; the larger shoots and the trunk are 
employed by the Hindoos to construct their houses, 
and to make all sorts of furniture. 
make of them a kind of pails, in which the water 
keeps extremely cool. In some parts, also, the 
young shoots are pickled with vinegar, salt, garlic, 
&c. 

—-— 


In Hindostan there are two banyan trees of won- 
derful size. That which is described by Milton in 
his Paradise Lost, stands on an island in the Neabud- 
dah, within a few miles of Baroach. It is said by 
the natives to be 3000 years old, and is supposed to 
be the largest in the world, its shade being capable 
of sheltering 7000 persons. It must, however, have 
been considerably larger than it is at present, for 
part of its roots have been swept away, along with 
the banks of the river, by the floods, It still mea- 
sures nearly 2000 feet in circumference, even if those 
branches alone which have taken root are included; 
and the area which it covers must be considerably 
larger, if the hanging branches are included. Of the 
smaller branches there are upwards of 3000; and of 
those which are larger, and have in fact become 
trunks, there are 350, most of which exceed in cir- 
cumference most English trees. The other remark- 
able banyan tree grows in the Sarem district of the 
province of Bahar, not far from the town of Man- 
gee. The following are the dimensions of it. Its 
diameter is from 363 to 375 feet; the circumference 
of its shadow at noon, 1116 feet; the circumference 
of the several stems, which amount to between 50 
and 60, is 921 feet,— Encyclopedia. 


—p— 


The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout 
souls, are every where of one religion; and when 
death has taken off the mask, they will know one 
another, though the diverse liveries they wear here, 
make them strangers.— Penn's Fruits of Solitude. 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 13. 
By Dr. Jounson. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bless’d before he die. 
AppIson. 


The numerous miseries of human life have extor- 


be even more exposed, in the same degree as they 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of depen- 
dents, the calumny of defamers, and the violence of 
opponents. 

Affliction is inseparable from our present state ; it 
adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, in differ- 
ent proportions indeed, but with an allotment which 














ted in all ages a umiversal complaint. The wisest 
of men terminated all his experiments in search of 
happiness, by the mournful confession, that “ all is 
vanity ;” and the ancient patriarchs lamented, that 
‘the days of their pilgrimage were few and evil.” 

There is, indeed, no topic on which it is more su- 
perfluous to accumulafe authorities, nor any asser- 
tion of which our own eyes will more easily discover, 
or our sensations more frequently impress the truth, 
than that misery is the lot of man, that our present 
state is a state of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the most distant prospect of life, 
what does it present us but a chaos of unhappiness, a 
confused and tumultuous scene of labour and contest, 
disappointment and defeat? If we view past ages in 
the reflection of history, what do they. offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities? One year is 
distinguished by a famine, another by an earth- 
quake, kingdoms are made desolate, sometimes by 
wars, and sometimes by pestilence; tlie peace of 
the world is interrupted at one time by the caprices 
of a tyrant, at another by the rage of a conqueror. 
The memory is stored only with vicissitudes of evil; 
and the happiness, such as it is; of one part of man- 
kind, is found to arise commonly from sanguinary 
success, from victories which confer upon them the 
power, not so much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as of inflicting misery on others, and 





But by him that examines life with a more close 
attention, the happiness of the world will be found 
still less than it appears. In some intervals of 
public prosperity, or to use terms more proper, in 
some intermissions of calamity, a general diffusion 
of happiness may seem to overspread a people : all 
is triumph and exultation, jollity and plenty ; there 
are no public fears and dangers, and “no complain- 
ings in the streets.” Butthe condition of indivi- 
duals is very little mended by this general calm ; pain, 


seems very little regulated by our own conduct. It 
has been the boast of some swelling moralists, that 
every man’s fortune was in his own power; that pru- 
dence supplied the place of all other divinities; and 
that happiness is the unfailing consequence of virtue. 
But, surely, the quiver of Omnipotence is stored with 
arrows, against which the shield of human virtue, 
however adamantine it has been boasted, is held up 
in vain: we do not always suffer by our crimes: we 
are not always protected by our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the dan- 
ger of suffering by the crimes of others; even his 
goodness may raise him enemies of implacable malice 
and restless perseverance; the good man has never 
been warranted by Heaven from the treachery of 
friends, the disobedience of children, or the dishonesty 
of a wife; he may see his cares made useless by pro- 
fusion, his instructions defeated by perverseness, and 
his kindness rejected by ingratitude; he may languish 
under the infamy of false accusations, or perish re- 
proachfully by an unjust sentence. 

A good man is subject, like other mortals, to all 
the influences of natura] evil: his harvest is not 
spared by the tempest, nor his cattle hy the murrain; 
his house flames like others in a conflagration: nor 
have his ships any peculiar power of resisting hurri- 
canes: his mind, however elevated, inhabits a body 


always share the dangers and the pains; he bears 
about him the seeds of disease, and may linger away 
a great part of his life under the tortures of the gout 
or stone; at one time groaning with insufferable an- 
guish, at another dissolved in listlessness and lan- 
guor. 

From this generai and indiscriminate distribution 
of misery, the moralists have always derived one of 
their strongest moral arguments for a future state ; 
for since the common events of the present life hap- 


gratifying their own pride by comparative = to innumerable casualties, of which he must 




























and malice, and discontent, still continue their havoc ; pen alike to the good and bad, it follows, from the 
the silent depredation goes incessantly forward ; and | justice of the Supreme Being, that there must be 
the grave continues to be filled by the victims of sor-| another state of existence, in which a just retribu- 
row. 


They likewise 


He that enters a gay assembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulness displayed in every countenance, and finds all 
sitting vacant and disengaged, with no other atten- 
tion than to give or to receive pleasure, would natu- 
rally imagine, that he had reached at last the metro- 
polis of felicity, the place sacred to gladness of heart, 
trom whence all fear and anxiety were irreversibly 
excluded, Such, indeed, we may often find to be 
the opinion of those, who from a lower station look 
up to the pomp and gayety which they cannot reach : 
but who is there of those who frequent these luxu-| 


tion shall be made, and every man shall be happy 
and miserable according to his works. 

The miseries of life may, perhaps, afford some 
proof of a future state, compared as well with the 
mercy as the justice of God. It is scarcely to be 
imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would create a 
being capable of enjoying so much more than is here 
to be enjoyed, and qualified by nature to prolong pain 
by remembrance, and anticipate it by terror, if he 
were not designed for something nobler and better 
than a state in which many of his faculties can serve 
only for his torment; in which he is to be importuned 
















rious assemblies, that will not confess his own uneas- | by desires that can never be satisfied, to feel many 
iness, or cannot recount the vexations and distresses| evils which he had no power to avoid, and to fear 
that prey upon-the lives of his gay companions? many which he shall never feel: there will surely 
The world, in its best state, ismothing more than a| come a time when every capacity of happiness shall 
larger assembly of beings, combining to counterfeit: be filled, and none shall be wretched but by his own 
happiness which they do not feel, employing every | fault. : 
art and contrivance to embellish life, andto hide} Jn the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly that the 
their real condition from the eyes of one another. heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts are 
The species of happiness most obvious to the ob-| fixed upon a better state. Prosperity, allayed and im- 
servation of others is that which depends upon the] perfect as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagina- 
goods of fortune ; yet even this is often fictitious.| tion, to fix the mind upon the present scene, to pro- 
There is in the world more poverty than is generally | duce confidence and elation, and to make him who 
imagined ; not only because many whose possessions enjoys affluence and honours forget the hand by 
are large have desires still larger, and many mea-| which they were bestowed. It is seldom that we are, 
sure their wants by the gratifications which others | otherwise than by affliction, awakened to a gense of 
enjoy, but great numbers are pressed by real neces-| our own imbecility, or taught to know how little ali 
sities which it is their chief ambition to.conceal, and} oyr acquisitions can conduce to safety or to quiet ; 
are forced to purchase the appearance of competence | and how justly we may ascribe to the superintendence 
and cheerfulness at the expense of many comforts! of a higher power, those blessings which in the wan- 
and conveniences of life. | tonness of success we considered as the attainments 
Many, however, are confessedly rich, and many | of our policy or courage. 
more are sufficiently removed from all danger of| Nothing confers so much ability to resist the temp- 
real poverty; but it has been long ago remarked | tations that perpetually surround us, as a habitual 
that money cannot purchase quiet; the highest of | consideration of the shortness of life, and the uncer- 
mankind can promise themselves no exemption from | tainty of those pleasures that solicit our pursuit ; and 
that discord or suspicion, by which the sweetness of| this consideration can be inculcated only by affliction 


{domestic retirement is destroyed; and must always!“ O Death ! how bitter is the remembrance of thee to 
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. man that lives at ease in his possessions.” If our 


present state were one continued succession of de-| 


lights, or one uniform flow of calmness and tranquil- 
lity, we should never willingly think upon its end; 
ath would then surely surprise us as “ a thief in the 
t; and our task of duty would remain unfinish- 
cd, till “ the night came when no man can work.” 
While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may console ourselves under its pressures, by remem- 
ering, that they are no particular marks of divin 
have been suffered by those, “of whom the world 
vas not worthy ;” and the Redeemer of mankind 
himself was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
rief.” » 





“THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 23, 1828. 





SEPARATION IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


rom information which we have received, 


t appears that a separation of the followers of 


Elias Hicks from the Society of Friends has 


taken place in nearly if not quite all the meet-| 


ings for discipline, and most of those for wor- 
sup, throughout the extensive yearly meeting 
t New York, with the exception of those si- 
‘uate within the limits of the half year’s meet- 
ing of Canada. 
The intelligence we have received leads to 
he conclusion, that, in the yearly meeting 


ne and his partizans have for a long series of 

ars laboured with the greatest \ 
much fewer will leave the Society of Friends 
nd join the new association than appeared 
probable even at the time of the last yearly 
meeting. Wherever correct information with 
respect to the real nature of Elias Hicks’ doc- 
trines has been circulated, and the misrepre- 
-entations of his partizans exposed, the hap- 
pest effects have been produced; and there is 


eason to believe that the cause of truth and) poeing impose ww the separatists. ahd the! 
, being Epo ed on | y the separatists, a “| vary the name; for | feared lest it should be looked 


‘f sound principle has gained ground, and will 
ontinde to do so, wherever inquiry can be 
wakened, and authentic information impart- 
From the turbulence and clamour of the 
followers of Elias Hicks, Friends have been 
‘bliged, in many instances, to relinquish the 
sossession of their meeting-houses, and have 
been subjected to much inconvenience: but it is 
i satisfaction to learn that they have maintain- 
ed their meetings in the regular order and 
onnection of Society, through all the difficul- 
ties with which they have had to conflict. 
Cornwall quarterly meeting had so far 
maintained its ground, that, in the separation, 


industry, Salem, Indiana, dated 3d instant, furnishes the 


| x . 

| From the two western quarterly meetings 
the accounts are also quite encouraging. At 
one monthly meeting, consisting of six prepa- 


ratives, not a single voice was raised in favour 


of the separatists, and at several other month- 


“ Corrector,’ a communication from a much 
respected contributor, has been received, and 
a place assigned for it in our next. 


Benefits derived from Toads.—Few gardeners are 








\ly and preparative meetings their numbers} aware of the very great good which results from pre- 


| were sinall. 


| 
| 


correction of errers; for we know that the se- 
paratists have endeavoured to make the im- 
pression that the Society in New York st 
had joined with them nearly in a body. 


t has been our wish to place on the pages 
of “ The Friend” a complete record of all the 
| events of interest which might transpire in the 
course of the present separation from the So- 
ciety of Friends, as matter of instruction, warn- 
|ing, and deep interest to posterity. It is, there- 
|fore, much to be desired, as heretofore inti- 
jmated, that our correspondents in different 
|places would communicate to us such facts 
|connected with this subject as they may have 
in their possession; and we particularly desire 
that our friends in the state of New York 
would put it in our power to make the account 
of their late separation as complete as that 
which has been published in our pages with 
regard to Philadelphia, or that which has been 





‘furnished relative to the two western yearly 
yearl} | meetings. 
where Elias Hicks has belonged, and in which | 


A letter directed to the publisher from near 


following items in addition to the information 
junder the head of ** Separation in the West.”’ 

‘1 also send thee a copy of a minute made 
at our quarterly meeting of Blue River, held 
ithe 26th of last month, and if thou thinkest it 
| will be any encouragement to the rightly con- 
cerned to be infurmed of the care that is taken 
lin this distant land to guard Friends against 


| pernicious doctrine preached by some of them, 
thou may give ita place in thy useful paper. 

‘White Water quarter has proceeded in 
|a similar manner.’ 


| “Tt is the judgement of this meeting that 
Friends be cautious about receiving those who 
travel in the ministry-under our name, without 
being fully satisfied that they have certificates 
from Friends’ meetings; and in order that 
monthly meetings may be guarded on_ this 
head, they are directed to appoint committees 
to examine the certificates of all such, previous 
to their holding any meetings among our mem- 
bers, and also the certificates of removals be- 


the Hicksites left the meeting-house. In Fey. [tore they are received in the monthly meet- 


risburg and Duanesburg quarterly meetings, 
Hriends were encouraged to believe that the 
lefeetion would be comparatively small. In 
ne or two of the monthly meetings of the 
latter quarter, there appeared to be but very 
tew seceders. In Purchase and Stamford 
juarters though great numbers had joined in the 
separation, yet the meetings were maintained 
vith very respectable numbers; and in Pur- 
chase select quarterly meeting but about one- 
fourth of the whole number of members sece- 
ded from Friends. 


jing. 
_" 


| 
| 





|. The article entitled * Spirit of the Inquisi- 
|tion,”’ from the pen of a favourite correspon- 
dent, may be considered as exhibiting that tre- 
mendous engine of bigotry and superstition in 
one of its mildest aspects, and while the per- 
formance will recommend itself to the notice 
‘of the reader by the ease and grace of its style, 
his sympathies can hardly fail to become en- 
listed in the sufferings of the indiscreet and 
luckless, but generous Dellon. 


: We make these brief general observations|(No! see M. French in queries, &c. page 187,), 
asure; since all the distresses of persecution! for the satisfaction of our friends, and for the| worms, snails, flies, and in short of all those vermin 


serving these unsightly but useful animals in gar- 
dens. Their natural food consists entirely of slugs, 


which the gardener is anxious to get rid of, and yet 
how many are there who ignorantly and wantonly 
destroy them? [tell every new gardener who comes 


ate) to me, that my toads are my best friends. I encou- 


rage both them and frogs. Thus my garden, for- 
merly swarming with slugs, &c, is now comparative- 
ly clean, nor do I ever have my young plants in- 
jured,---J, W. in Gardener's Magazine, June, 1828. 





Toads as Ant eaters.—In the autumn of last year, 
a pit, wherein I grew melons, was so much infested 
with ants, as to threaten the destruction of the 
whole crop, which they did, first by perforating the 
skin, and afterwards eating their way into the fruit; 
and, after making several unsuccessful experiments 
to destroy them, it occurred to me that I had seen 
the toads feed on them. I accordingly put about half 
a dozen toads into the pit, and, in the course of a 
few days, scarcely an ant was to be seen.----Gard 
Mag. June, 1828. 


Pennsylvania.—William Penn, the founder of this 
state, in one of his letters to his friend Richard Tur- 
ner, gives the following account of the origin of the 
name given to the state. 

“5th Ist mo. 1681. This day my country was 
confirmed to me under the great seal of England, 
with large powers and privileges, by the name of 
Pennsylvania, a name the king would give it in ho- 
nour to my father.* I chose New Wales, being as 
this a pretty healthy country; but Penn, being Welsh 
for a head,as Penmanmoire in Wales, Penrith in 
Cumberland, and Penn in Buckinghamshire, the 
highest land in England, called this Pennsylvania, 
which is the high er head woodland; for I proposed, 
when the secretary, a Welshman, refused to have it 
called New Wales, Sylvania, and they added Penn 
to it; and though | much opposed it, and went to 
the king to have it struck out and altered; he said it 
was passed,and he would take it upon him---nor 
could twenty guineas move the under secretary to 





upon as a vanity in me, and not as a respect in the 
king, as it truly was to my father, whom he often 
mentions with praise.”’---Poul. D. Adver. 





Harvest.—in the beginning of the harvest, many 
fears were entertained that ile frequent showers of 
rain, would injure the grain; but contrary to genera! 
expectation the harvest is secured without injury.— 
And truly an abundant harvest it has been! Seldom 
have the bounties of an indulgent Providence been 
more profusely bestowed. No year in our recollec- 
tion has produced a greater abundance of wheat and 
rye—the.crops of hay have also been uncommonly 
fine. From present appearances there will be a pro- 
fusion of oats, indian corn, potatoes, &c. In addi- 
tion to these marks of divine goodness, we add with 
thankfulness that the country around us has never 
been more healthy than itis at present. No disease 
ofany description prevails among us. Physicians 
are but rarely wanted. If ever there was a time 
that called for more than ordinary expressions of 
gratitude to the bountiful Bestower of every good 
and perfect gift, surely it is the present. 








* 
ee 


It is not likely that any one, while in a dis- 
position to injure another, can sincerely be- 
lieve himself to be an object of divine mercy. 
And-to implore forgiveness in an unforgiving 
spirit, is a violation of the divine command, 
and consequently forbids the hope of a bles- 
sing.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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THE ASYLUM. 
(Coneluded.) 

We must always admit, that every society, 
civil and ecclesiastical, which is formed for a 
tawful purpose, must be governed by the prin- 
ciples which are recognised as fundamental at 
the time of its formation. - Now according to 
the constitution, no person could retain the 
rights of a contributor any longer than he re- 
mained in membership with the Society of 
Friends—and no monthly meeting, not be- 
longing to the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, 
was authorised to appoint an agent. Here, 
however, were a number who asserted a right 
to their seats, notwithstanding the declaration of 
their respective monthly meetings, that they 
were no longer members of the Society; as well 
as others who derived theirclaims from meetings 
which were not subordinate to, nor acknow- 
ledged by, the yearly meeting of Philadelphia. 
The assertion, that those who assembled in the 
sixth and tenth month-at Green-street meeting 
house, constituted the real yearly meeting of 
Philadelphia, would appear too futile to claim 
attention, if it had not been urged by some of 
its supporters with apparent sincerity. That 

the yearly meeting, on which the qualifications 


of the members of this association were made| board. 
to depend, and to whose discipline we must| course does not appear to have been in the 
appeal in all cases of doubt, was held in the 4th| contemplation of the seceders. 


month, 1827, is admitted upon all hands. 


meeting, an attempt was made to procure an 
adjournment, either indefinitely, or to some 
distant day. The attempt, however, was not 
euccessful, but the meeting continued through 
its usual stages, and was attended throughout 
by a large part of those who subsequently 
composed the Green-street meeting. When 
the meeting closed, the concluding minute ex- 
pressed, according to custom, the agreement of 
that meeting to convene at the usual time in 
the next year. ‘To that minute not a single 
objection was made. That meeting, therefore, 
could not convene till the third fourth day in 
the fourth month, 1828. An assembly, no 
fatter how constituted, convening previously 
to that time, could not be that yearly meeting. 
If then, the meeting at Green-street was a 
vearly meeting of the Society of Friends, two 
such yearly meetings must have been held in 
Philadelphia—one of which did not exist when 
the contributors to the Asylum formed their 
association.. Whether they are both governed 
by one set of rules, or by different and incon- 
¢ruous regulations, is a question with which 
the contributors to the Asylum; as a body, have 
no concern. A question of a simpler kind, 
ind of a more tangible character, presented. 
Were those contributors who had been dis- 
owned by monthly meetings in unity with the 
old yearly meeting, and the agents appointed 
by monthly meetings which disclaimed the 
.uthority of that yearly meeting, entitled to 
their seats, according to the principles of the 
ssociation? ‘This question ought, if possible, 
‘o have been settled before the doubtful mem- 
bers took their seats. We readily perceive, 
that as far as the disowned contributors were 
concerned, the question turned on the validity 
of the disownments. The first question could 
therefore be settled definitely, only by a tribu- 


| 


| 


It} to enter into the discussions of the mecting, 
is well known, that during the sitting of that}and exercise the rights of members, was, virtu- 


| 


nal competent to decide the second. ‘The |from which they had professed to withdr: 
meeting of the contributors possess no such | | would have been to do a new thing under th 
appellate jurisdiction. The quarterly and yearly | sun. 

meetings to which those monthly meetings be-| After abundance of time had been was 
long, are the competent authorities. Those jin fruitless debate, a specific proposal ws 
individuals who are disowned by any of these | made, to: approve the proceedings of the ma 
monthly meetings, have no alternative but to|gers—and that the sense of the meeting ner 
submit to the judgment, right or wrong, and|be ascertained by calling the names of th 
take the consequences, whatever the *y are, or |c ontributors, and noting the yeas and na 


i 


appeal to the proper superior meeting. The This proposal raised a more strenuous oppo 
omission to prosecute suc h appe al has been |sition than had before a) ppeare “dd. It was we 
always construed as an acquiescence with the | understood that the list as corrected 
decision of the monthly meeting. ‘The meet-|managers, in conformity with the duty assign 
ing of the contributors could not admit into its|them, would be used: and that none who ha 
counsels those who were not members of the 

Society of Friends, without abandoning the 
fundamental principles of their union—nor 
could they rejudge the judgment of the month- 
ly meetings, without assuming a jurisdiction 
which belongs exclusively to quarterly and 
yearly meetings. Could the meeting have as- 
sumed such a jurisdiction, we should presume 
it would at least have examined the proceed- 
ings of the monthly meetings, and decided the 
case of each individual by a reference to its 
particular merits; and that the reputed delin- 
quents would not have composed a part of the 
Yet, even this comparatively sober 


been disowned, or who represented month 
meetings of the seceders, would be called upot 
for their opinions. It was, therefore, ver 
easy to foresee the result. The clerk no" 
choosing to call the list, the clerk of the n 
gers was requested to proces d with the bus 
ness. He accordingly began to call the nam 
and record the replies, but from the preva 
ing confusion, it was almost impraeticabl: 






















made and firmly opposed. The clerk a 
length read, or professed to read, a minut 
expressing that “ the meeting having fallen int 
confusion, could not proceed with its business 
and therefore adjourned,” and immediate! 
left the table, carrying with him the book o 
minutes and some of the papers which ha: 
been — there. At the instant this minut 
was read, the fact of an adjournment was «i 
nied by a number of persons present—and th 
exclamations “ no adjournment !’’—* the con 
tributors do not adjourn!’’--were heard s 
multaneously from a number of voices. Titi 
seceders then began to move off, and at lenet 
left the others in quiet possession of the houss 
In regard to this pretended adjournment 
is observable, that no previous instance ever 
occurred in that body, of an adjournment be 
ing made without general consent. "To rend 
an adjournment valid, it must have been eflect 
ed in conformity with some 
principle of action. 
decide, some mode of obtaining the sense « 
the majority was indispensable. ‘That, how 
ever, Was not, in this case, even attempted 
The act was done by the clerk and, as w 
soon appear, a minority of the meeting, mix: 
and compounded as it was. Among those = 
withdrew there were, unquestionably, a num 
whose rights to a seat would not have ies el 
disputed. And even those who had been dis 
owned were not required to leave the hous¢ 
Their secession from the meeting, like then 
secession from the yearly meeting, was thei 
own act. Those who withdrew must hav 
been fully aware, that a large part of the mem 


The attempt 


ally, a requisition on the meeting to reject, 
without discrimination or investigation, the de- 
cisions of the monthly meetings. The attend- 
ance of agents, whose authority was derived 
from monthly meetings which were not in 
unity with the yearly meeting, under whose 
shadéw the Asylum was instituted, was neither 
more nor ‘less than a direct intrusion—and 
any measures which could have been carried 
by their influence, must, from the nature of the 
case, have been unconstitutional and void. 

Notwithstanding these obvious objections to 
the attendance of many who were present, the 
meeting was opened in the usual way. The 
first business. proceeded in, was the reading of 
the minutes of the managers—by which, the 
proceedings of that board, and the opinion of 
the counsel on the subjects referred to him, 
were opened before the meeting. 

The discussion that ensued was not of the most 
edifying character, and might, without loss to 
posterity, be consigned to oblivion. A proposal 
was made by one of the separatists, and sup- 
ported by a mumber of the others, to refer the 
points of difference to arbitrators and abide 
by their decision—this was opposed by a large 
part of those who had an undisputed right to 
their seats, upon the ground of the incompe- 
tency of any arbitrators to effect the object 
proposed. An amicable suit was suggested, 
as a mode of procuring a decision in w hich all 
parties must acquiesce. But during the tedious 
discussion, no one appeared to know what 
were the specific points to bereferred. ‘Torefer 
to arbitrators, or to the judges of the court, 
the question, whether monthly meetings had 
a right to disown their members—or whether 
those who were disowned had been proceeded 
with according to discipline--or whether the se- 
ceders were still united to a yearly meeting 


acknow le dat 


administration on the part of the latter, why 
did they desert their post?) Whatever thei 
opinions or motives may have been, it is not t 
be forgotten, that they were not driven away 
but abandoned the concern themselves. ‘Tl 
burden of the institution was left upon thos: 
who chose to remain—and labour and car 
are all they expect to derive from it. 


understand what answers were given. Atthi: 
time, a call for an adjournment was repeated|) 


If the majority were to 
it 


bers present would remain together and pro- 
ceed with the business of the meeting. Hf, 
therefore, they were apprehensive of any mal- 
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A clerk for the evening was then appointed, |after the list was corrected, and exclusive o 
and the names of the contributors being called, | agents, 


it appeared that 162 were present—and that 
26 agents of monthly meetings in unity with 
the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, were like- 
wise in attendance, It thus appeared that, 
even if those contributors who had been dis- 
owned were still admitted to be entitled to 
their seats, a decided majority of the members 
were present. (See appendix to this essay.) 
This point being ascertained, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to transact the usual business of the 
association. ‘The proceedings of the mana- 
gers were approved, with but one dissenting 
voice; and the officers for the ensuing year were 
appointed with the utmost harmony and order. 
A small change in the constitution was made, 
to facilitate the filling up of vacancies which 
may happen to occur among the officers of the 
institution, during the intervals between the 
general meetings. 

During the portion of a year which has 
clapsed sirice these events, the business of the 


_Asylum has been attended to as formerly. No 


change has been made or contemplated in the 
economy of the institution—nor has any dis- 
position been manifested, to exclude from its 
benefits any class of individuals for whom they 
were originally designed. The efforts employ- 
ed, have been directed to the preservation of 
the establishment, upon its first and only 
proper basis; and to extend, as far as the 
means are possessed, the advantages of this 
valuable establishment to the largest possible 
number of those who are legitimate objects of 
its care. 





; ; . ° 289 
Of these were supposed to be ab- 
sent when the minute proposing to 
adjourn the meeting was read, 89, 
but say . : ; ‘ ‘ 84 
The remainder may be consider- 
edas the number of contributors then 
present, ; ; ‘ ; 205 
The number who remained as 
|per list, i 162 
Of whom not more than two ap- 
pear to have disapproved the con- 
duct of the managers, ; ‘ 2 


~ 


— 160 
The number who withdrew, ex- 
clusive of agents, . : ‘ 45 
Hence, if these were all opposed 
to the conduct of the managers, we 
have majority, ‘ , 
Of the 65 new contributors, 3 
were absent—present, —. ‘ 62 
Of disowned contributors, present, 36 
These two last numbers being de- 
ducted from the former majority, 
leave a majority of 15 in favour of 
the proceedings of the managers, 1 
As monthly meetings not belong- 
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cr 


|ing to the yearly meeting of Philadel- 


| phia, have no right to appoint 
jagents, we may add to this majority 
, ) ) 
| the 26 agents who were present, and 
japproved those proceedings, 26 


Making a majority, —. : 41 
So that if the majority is to govern, the 







































And now, candid reader, what has been |business of the Asylum has been adjusted upon 
done by the friends of the Asylum, which ren-|correct principles, without calling in question 
ders them justly obnoxious to censure? Ought |the rights of those contributors who have been 





they to have abandoned the fundamental prin- | disowned. 


ciples of the association, or created themselves 
into a tribunal, to decide upon the proceedings 
of monthly meetings? Ought they to have 
referred, they knew not what, to arbitrators 


who*were incompetent to give a final decision? 


or ought they to have broken up when the |'"g for sufferings, formed a barrier, the removal of 


clerk declared the meeting adjourned, contra- 
ry to the voice of a decided majority, and left 


this important institution without officers, and | were el 


without management! 
demn them, sit down soberly and tell us, what, 
under existing circumstances, they ought to 
have done. 


Appendizx.* 


The number of adult male contributors, in- 
cluding 65 new ones, reported by the treasurer 





*It may be further stated that the payments in 
money of the above two hundred and eighty-nine con- 
tributors, were $19,432: and that the payments of 
one hundred and sixty [of the hundred and sixty- 
two contributors who remained after the division, 
were $10,140, leaving $9,292—for the payments of 
the eighty-nine absent members, and of those who 
withdrew at the time of division. 

Of the absent members, it is believed that about 
$4000 was paid by persons who approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the managers, leaving about $5,292, con- 
tributed by the opposition. 

The total payments of the forty-seven persons who 
have separated, amount to $4,240, and those of the 
eleven, who were absent, to $985, leaving $3,255, 
for the sum contributed by the thirty-six disowned 
persons who were present. 


CALCULATOR. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 27, 1827. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS-NO. 7. 


| The events of the winter and spring of 1822-3, 


proved that the elders and the members of the Meet- 


| which was essential to the success of what have often 
though falsely been called ‘liberal principles.” 

The sentiment was inculcated that these bodies 
logs upon the Society; and attempts were 


Let those who con-|made nearly at the same time, in the Yearly Meetings 


of New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, to render 
| their appointment limited as to time, instead of being 
as at present, until a disqualification occur. These 
propositions were in every instance brought forward 
from Quarterly Meetings, in which the new princi- 
ples prevailed, and were supported by the admirers 
and disciples of Elias Hicks, and by them alone. 
Their purpose could not be mistaken. These attempts 
to alter the discipline failed. 

As it was impossible for affairs to remain much 
longer in the agitated and uncertain condition into 
which they were falling, it was determined by the 
friends of Elias Hicks, to endeavour again to bring 








the Elder question before the Yearly Meeting of 


1827. The proposition was accordingly renewed m 
three of the Quarterly Meetings, viz. Bucks, Abing- 
ton and Concord. It failed in the last, but was car- 
ried if not forced through the first two meetings. The 
advocates of these changes were determined to leave 
no means untried for insuring their success ; and re- 
sorted to an expedient for this purpose, which has 
never even been attempted to be justified. 

The several Quarterly Meetings constituting the 
Yearly meeting, appoint deputies from each of their 
Monthly Meetings to represent them in the General 


Assembly. These representatives meet atithe close of 


the first session, to select persons as clerk and assis- 















tant clerk, who are nominated to the meeting at its 
next sitting ; and if approved of, are appointed to 
those stations. In this, as in all other proceedings of 
the Society, a sense of religious duty is presumed to 
govern the individuals who undertake to speak : and 
the solid judgment of men of tried probity and reli- 
gious experience has always been yielded to. In this 
ascendency of piety, experience, mature judgment 
and integrity, have consisted the strength and welfare 
of the Society. All these qualities were, however, 
found arrayed against innovation, and their voice 
was no longer heeded. It was, as I have said, de- 
termined to carry the proposition at all hazards; but 
it was well understood that the individual who had 
for many years acted as clerk, knew too well the 
nature of his duties, and was too unyielding in his 
principles to make a minute contrary to the judg- 
ment of so large a part of the wisdom and experience 
of the Society as were opposed to the change. It was 
thus foreseen that all their hopes of success turned 
upon the choice of clerks, 


The Yearly Mecting of Pennsylvania is composed 
of eleven Quarterly Meetings, consisting of perhaps 
20,000 individuals, of whom nearly a fourth part re- 
side in Philadelphia. In apportioning the represen- 
tatives, the Discipline makes no other provision than 
that there shall be at least four from each quarter. 
Custom, however, has assigned to Pennsylvania 
three out of each Monthly Meeting, and to most of 
the others two; while Burlington, which is one of the 
largest quarters, has generally sent but one from 
each of its Monthly Meetings. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia occurred first in order, and ap- 
pointed its usual number. That of Abington came 
next, and doubled its representatives. Bucks did the 
same; the southern quarter increased them one half; 
and the like attempt was made, although unsuccess- 
fully, at Concord. These innovations were the more 
inexcusable, as all these quarters had before been 
more fully represented than Philadelphia. Questions 
of a party character were, moreover, to come up to 
the Yearly Meeting, from the three which attempted 
this undue control over it. But the party (for the 
measures which these Friends pursued compel me 
to call them by this name ) was not contented with 
merely increasing the number of its delegates—it re- 
quired from them a pledge respecting their vote, (if 
the term may be used,) for clerk. It is certain that 
several individuals were asked previously to the 
Quarterly Meetings, whether they would oppose the 
choice of the present clerk, if they were appointed 
representatives, and promised the appointment on 
these terms. That extraordinary electioneering ex- 
ertions were made to insure this point, is undoubted. 
Every thing, it was said, depended on a change of 
clerk : a new appointment must be made. The lead- 
ers of the party foresaw that these decisive steps 
must produce a schism in the Society, and began to 
prepare the minds of their followers for the event of 
a failure. For this purpose private meetings of con- 
ference were held among themselves in various parts 
of the Yearly Meeting, to consult respecting what 
was now becoming a common cause. A distin- 
guished minister among them, is said to have held 
forty of these private conferences before the late 
Yearly Meeting. The opinion which he enforced, and 
which now became prevalent, was, that a separation 
could no longer be avoided. Accordingly, there is 
every reason to believe, both from authentic infor- 
mation, and the evidence of succeeding events, that 
they came to the Yearly Meeting, determined, if they 
failed in the choice of clerk, either to break up the 
Assembly without transacting business, or to leave it 
in a body. Under such circumstances of excitement 
the meeting occurred. The representatives met at 
the close of the first session, and remained together till 
Friends assembled in the afternoon, One of their 
number reported to the meeting, that they had not 
been able to agree on any Friend for a clerk. There 
was no other course for the meeting to pursue, in con- 
formity with its ancient practice, than to reappoint 
the old one and proceed with the business, Of the 
confusion and disorder which prevailed among the 
representatives, I can only speak from report ; but in 
the Yearly Meeting, the conduct of the leading par- 
tisans was in the highest degree indecorous. The 
very men who had increased the number of their ro- 
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presentatives, picked and chosen for the purpose of 
changing the clerk, were clamorous for referring the 
choice back to that body, and leaving it to be there 
decided by the majority! urging this most unequal 
mode upon the ground of equal rights!!! They 
failed in their attempt, fierce and desperate as it was, 
and immediately began their arrangements for a se- 
paration. Caucuses (as they are justly termed) 
were held among them, and the result was a general 
meeting at Green-street, on 5th day evening, which 
adjourned to the next evening, met, and then adjour- 
ned to 7th day at the close of the Yearly Meeting, 
when the first address was adopted. I forbear to speak 
of the conduct of the party in the Yearly Meeting, 
subsequent to the appointment of clerk, and of many 
highly interesting and characteristic events which 
are closely connected with the history of the schism. 
| have narrated enough for my purpose, which was 
to prove that the separation grew out of the new 
doctrines. 

In my next paper, I shall examine into the nature 
of the advantages which the addresses state will flow 
from the separation. MELANcTHON, 

NOTE TO MELANCTHON, | 


By an oversight of Melancthon, the seve 
number of the papers under that signature was | 
omitted in its regular course. It is inserted in| 
«The Friend” of to-day, and, although the 
writer regrets the break in the series, yet, as 
the circumstance occasioned him to review his 
argument, the train of thought which has thus 
been excited, will, he hopes, prove not unin- 
teresting to his readers. 

In adverting to the origin and progress of the 
separation, it may be stated in general terms, 
as a fact, that the seceders have been continu- 
ally endeavouring to entrench themselves, in 
what may be called false and untenable posi- 
tions. ‘They were members of a religious 
society, holding certain tenets, and acting under 
a certain constitution: did they dissent from| 
these? They were at perfect liberty to do so,} 
and to withdraw from the compact. But, no :| 

| 


their object appears from the first to have been 
to retain their name and membership, together | 
with their new principles. This has been the} 
fundamental error of their policy. Not that it! 
isa course which has disninished their numbers, | 
or influence ; on the contrary, it has increased | 
them both; but it has placed them at a disad-| 
vantage, whenever they have taken the field | 
against an antagonist; for it has compelled 
them to act in ambush, and to resort to tricks 
and expedients, from which a manly course of 
proceeding would have saved them. Hence it 
is that their official declarations furnish the 
means of their own refutation, and many of) 
their official acts are at direct variance with the 
general tenour of their conduct as individuals. 
Contrast, for instance, the acknowledgement 
of: the epistle of the 4th month, 1827, that 
doctrines which were esteemed unsound were 
the occasion of the disagreement, with other 
parts of the same epistle; or their recommen- 
dations of forbearance and non resistance, with 
their seizure of the meeting-houses. Compare 
also their tacit consent to the regular and or- 
derly adjournment of the yearly meeting of 
1827, with their subsequent assertions, that 
that meeting was dissolved and scattered, and 
that it required fo be newly organized. 

It is, however, in their attempts to gain con- 
verts that the pliability and inconsistency of 
the conduct of these people are most striking. 





The propagandists of the new faith are adepts| « philosopher falleth down and humbleth himself.” 


at feeling the pulse of their disciples. ‘To the| maxims, to use a phrase of curious significancy, 
unfortunate and the poor, they talk ef the un-| borrowed from the German school of infidelity, 
feeling and haughty rich. ‘To the men who|are accommodated as far as possible to the 
value then own qualifications for service in the| prejudices and present opinions of these. 
church at a higher rate than their judicious| Provided they will adopt the phraseology, it is 
brethren place on them, they point out the ne-|of little moment what meaning they attach to 
glect in which they languish. What has beenjthe words. The hope is, that the forms of 
the oppression in thy case? was a question ad-| expression being once adopted, their meaning 
dressed to an individual of this class. Why,|will soon follow. In the same manner, they 
replied the person, | have been a member of have no hesitation in adopting the language im 
monthly meeting for so many years, | which the lip of truth itself has expressed some 

and have never been appointed on a single com-|of the most awful and mysterious truths o! 
mittee ! irevelation, those same truths which are now 
To those who are captivated by the vener-|trodden under foot. But press them to con- 


able aspect and bold oratory of Elias Hicks, 
they magnify his private virtues, and thus en- 
deavour to prepare the mind for a favourable 
reception of his opinions. It is not the first 
time that this artifice has been tried. “I have 
always considered Mr. Hume,” says Adatn 
Smith, “ both in his life time and since his 
death, as approaching as nearly to the charac- 


(fess the meaning which they attach to their 
language, and it will be found that they are 
full of mental reservations and quibbling arti- 
ifices. It is sufficient for my purpose to point 
|out togny reader this train of thoughts, which 
may be Drofitably pursued, and will be found 
'to be a clue leading through some of the most 
| deceitful mazes of their policy. 


ter of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as| 
perhaps the nature of human frailty will ad-| position in which the seceders have placed 
mit.”” Did then this wise and virtuous con-| themselves, that is full of matter for serious 
duct, as his friend esteemed it, render the) reflection. ‘They have been induced thereby 
atheism of Hume less pernicious, or does it! to make false assumptions, and support a false 
justify the haste of honest ‘Thomas in the cele-| appearance, till there is some danger, lest a 
brated letters on infidelity?* The truth is,| deceitful spirit may become fixed by habit into 
that the correct idea of right conduct does not|a second nature. This will be found to be 
include merely the performance of the social) more inveterate disease than almost any othe: 
duties, but of duties of a higher nature: and|to which the mind is subject. ‘Those who 
that man can never be considered as a pattern! have studied the wonderful durability in nations 
of the Christian virtues who devotes his life to|and communities of the moral impression: 
undermining ‘the Christian faith. |received at the birth, and in the infancy of the 
The advocates of the new philosophy have | body politic, will be able to estimate this in 
still other modes of persuasion for these who) fluence. 
perceive the tendency of its principles. 


There is, however, one eflect of this unhappy 


Should it unhappily continue, it will 
Its | most assuredly spread like a contagion, and 
|aflect mournfully the character of the rising 
reneration. 


= 





| 
* In these very acute and witty letters, Bishop | . 
Horne introduces the following dialogue, which is} ~ What can be the reason of the degeneracy 
alluded to above. | of the present day ?’ was a question addressed 
Tim.—* Whither away so fast, man? Where art| by an individual of the new, to one of the old 
going this morning ?” |school of religion. ‘Twenty years ago our 
' aT meda ’ is ” leo WE «a. 
vm.— | am going to be made a Christian. |Society was composed of respectable and 
Tim.—* The very last thing | should have dreamt | 5 , . 
of. But pray, who is to make you one?” | honourable men, of religious feeling and con- 
2 : ‘ rake , 
Tum.—* David Hume.” scientious principles—it is certainly different 
Tim.—* David Hume! Why I thought he was}now. You, and your early associates, had 
” = . _ 
an atheist. in been educated in the principles which you 
om.—* > Ww re yas stake , : 
ve world never was more mistaken| »ferwards rejected—your children in those 
about any one man than about David Hume. He era ee cee : 
was deemed a sworn foe to Christianity, whereas his} W"©" You Nave adopted,” was the profound 
whole life was spent in its.service. His works com-| and instructive reply . 
pose altogether a complete Preparatio Evangelica 
They lead men, gently and gradually as it were, to 
the Gospel.” 
Tim.—* As how, Tom?” 





A letter from a correspondent of Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, with other information, states that 
Another part of the dialogue is so pleasant and|the monthly meeting of Providence, of which the 
satirical, and is capable, with the alteration of ‘the | writer is a member, has issued the following minute, 
particular point of disbelief referred to, of so happy | viz: 
an application to disbelievers nearer home, thatlam| “This meeting renewedly considering the pro- 
tempted to extract it. priety and necessity of keeping our meeting select, 

Tim.—Come, Tom, you shall represent the genius} it is the judgment thereof, that no persons tra- 
of philosophical scepticism. And now let us hear|velling in the minority, assuming our name, not of 
some of those strong reasons which induce you to| our Society, can be admitted to appoint or hold a 
deny the existence of a Deity.” |meeting in any of the meeting-houses of Friends, 

Tom.—* Bless us! you shock me! I do not mean| within our limits, or other houses by their permission; 
to deny the being, but only to philosophize a lilile con-| neither can any of our members consistently attend 
cerning the nature of God.” such meetings :—women’s meeting uniting therein. 

Tim.—Well, then, be it so. Philosophize away. the clerk is directed to furnish each particular mcet- 

Tom.—“ Our reason, Tim, is very weak, very |ing with an extract of the foregoing minute.” 
weak; we are poor, finite, frail, blind creatures. It appears by the letter that several individuals 
Our knowledge of the things around us is extremely | of the new sect, had, in passing through that coun- 
limited, and imperfect: we ought to humble our-|ty, endeavoured to impose themselves on Friends as 
selves,” duly accredited ministers of our Society, which cir- 

Tim.— There is always mischief in the wind when|cumstance probably gave rise to the minute in 
question. 
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OBITUARY. 


Died, on first day morning, the 17th. inst. 


in the sixty-second year of his age, Wriiam| 


Newsoxp, of Springfield, Burlington county, 


New Jersey. 

in the decease of this amiable and excellent 
man, society has sustained a loss of more 
than common character,—a loss which will 


he deeply felt and 
unmediate 


lamented not 
family and 
large circle of 


only by his 
connections, but by a 
friends and acquaintances, to 
whom his exemplary virtues had justly en- 
deared hun. 

It has ple a 


crutable 


sed Divine Providence, in his in- 
wisdom, to call him home, from a 
spliere of lite in which he was eminently useful, 
ind for which he possessed peculiar qualifica- 
—iulihough he had attained a greater age 
than is allotted to many. 
his faculties, sO 


tions 


yet so stgomg and 
brightened by use, 
und matured by experience, that his friends} 
were induced to anticipate a longer continu-| 
ince of his active and benevolent usefulness. | 

Hiis manners were 


were 


mild and affable—his| 


“= ad 
disposition kind and affectionate, and being} 
ndowed with good natural abilities, and a} 
sound discriminating judgment, sanctified by} 


divine grace, he was made extensively 
both in civil and religious life. 
He was an ex mpl iry member and elder in 
the Society of Iriends, ; and having been e xperi-| 
mentally convinced of the truth of the doctrines| 
of the Chmistian religion, and practically ac-| 
quaited with their happy etiects on the human| 
mind, he cherished to the elose of life, a sincere} 
ind humble belief in them; endeavouring to} 
‘egulate his conduct by those pure and self- 
denying precepts which the gospel inculcates. 
When a spirit of unbelief in some of these doc-| 
trines began to make its insidious approaches, | 
under the specious profession of more enlight-| 
ned views and greater spirituality, he was] 
prompt to detect, and steadfast in opposing it: | 
With many of those 
beguiled by it, he laboured 
afleconate tenderness to 
of their errors ; 


useful | 


who were unhappily 


with the most 
them 
ame more | 
alarming, and its disorganizing effects more 
conspicuously apparent, he stood with calm| 
intrepidity against its assaults, and fearlessly| 
raised his voice and exerted his talents in de-| 

of the gospel of his crucified Lord and} 
Master. Neither the smoothness of flattery, | 
the empty promise of popular applause, nor| 
yet the envenomed shafts of calumny and re-} 
proac h, could move him from the steadfastness| 
of his faith, or the integrity of his purpose. a 
He knew in whom he had believed; and ra-| 
ther than deny him before men, or reject the 
precious truths of holy Se ripture , the divinity, 

the mediation, or the P ropitiatory sacrifice of| 
the Lord Jesus, le was pre pare d to sacrifice} 
the friendships and S adene of this inconstant! 
world, and accept the despised portion of a| 
humble dise iple of the Lamb of God. To 


convince 
and as its inroads bee 


} 
lence 


| pressible consolation and support to his mind 


}up to 


| flictions of the much injured African race, and 
|led him cordially to co-operate in every mea- 
sure which a sound and enlightened policy 

dictated, for meliorating their condition, and pre- 
paring them to enjoy the inalienable rights of 
liberty and the protection of the laws of our 


,exccllent government—while at the same time 


commiseration for the difficulties which press- 
ed their masters on every side, induced him to 
avoid whatever was calculated unnecessarily 
to irritate and wound their feelings. 

It is worthy of remark that he was the 
man gave an impetus to the public 
feeling of the north on the interesting subject 
of the Missouri question. Perceiving that the 
most serious consequences were to be appre- 
hended from the extension of the slave sys- 
tem over such a wide spread territory, he ex- 
erted liumself with much industry to interest 
the feelings of his friends and fellow citizens, 
in the cause of humanity, and to awaken just 
apprehensions respecting a measure so traught 
with injury to the peace, and welfare, and pros- 
perity of their common country. The first 


who first 


public meeting on the subject was held in 
Trenton, N. Jersey, and was principally con- 
vened through his influence.—The impetus 


being once given, though comparatively small 
in the commencement, gradually spread from 
city to city, and through almost every portion of 
the northern states, until the public 
was expressed with greater 
stronger feeling 

had occupied its 
past. 


unanunity 
than on any 


aitention for 


Those holy doctrines, in conformity to which 
he had endeavoured to live. prove .d an inex- 
when laid upon a dying bed. He could look 

High Priest, 
human frailty, and 
the afflicted soul in the hour 
of extremity—in the precious sacrifice ofiered 
up on Calvary, he felt that there was atoning 
and cleansing virtue through which the sins of 
the sincere penitent were washed away to be re- 
membered no more ; while the faithand prom- | 
ises of the gospel opened to his view a bless-| 
ed and gl rious hope of everlasting _ rest} 
among the redeemed of God—a hope full of 
immortality and eternal life. From his first 
seizure with sickness, he seemed calmly settled 
in the belief that he should not recover ; and 
although he the directions of 


Jesus as a compassionate 
touched with a feeling of 


ready to succour 


submitted to 
|his physicians, he appeared to have no idea 
that medical aid would prove availing. On 
ith day previous to his decease , he called to- 
gether his beloved family, and with great com- 
posure of mind, addresse ea them in a solemn 
jand impressive manner; after which he sent 
for several of his ne ighbours, to whom he spoke 
with much fee ‘ling and pe rtinence, e vincing 
‘that his thoughts were closely engaged on the 
great subject of religion, and that his confi- 
| dencé in the truth of those doctrines which he 


the service of the Society of Friends he chee r= | had espoused while in health, remained unsha- 


fully devoted a large share of his time and| 
saloida: | abouring with fidelity and industry to} 
ae its prosperity, and to resist the torrent 

libertinism which for a time seemed to} 
Seana destruction. His benevolent mind | 


deeply sympathized with the wrongs and af- 


ken at that awful period, when death seemed 
to be near at hand,and the eternal world open- 
| ing to his view. He intimated that he could 
|have wished thousands might have been pre- 
sent, to hear his dying testimony to the truth, 
_and to witness the peace and consolation which, 





through mercy, he was permitted to enjoy 
From this time he declined taking any mor« 
medicine, being quite resigned to the disposal 
of his heavenly Father, whether for life or death; 
and gradually growing weaker, he expired on 
first day morning between one and two 
o’clock.—While we cannot but mourn over 
the sad vacancy which his removal from 
among us has made in the interesting rela- 
tions of husband, father and friend, as well as 
the privation of his services in the various de- 
partments of Society, we can thankfully ac- 
knowledge that “* we sorrow not as those who 
have no hope—for we believe that Jesus died 
and rese again, and that those also who sleep 
in Jesus, God will bring with him’—He is 
“the resurrection and the life; whesoever 
believeth on Him, though he were dead yet 
shall he live, and he that liveth and believeth 
on Him, shall never die.”’ G. 
—>—_ 


SEPARATION IN THE WEST. 


No. 11, for the last month, of the Miscella- 
neous Repository,’’ contains the following ad- 
ditional information on this subject. 


This affecting work is still going on. The disaffec- 
ted part of Society are frequently holding meet- 
ings among themselves to concert measures for car- 
rying their grand objeet into effect. But though 
they appoint-and hold meetings exclusively for them- 


sentiment | selves, and entirely out of the order of the Society 
and they still, even when under dealings or disowned, in- 
subject which | trude into our mectings for discipline, though 1 
> z us suc 
many yes ars | Tule of discipline is more clear than that against 


intrusion, 

T noticed, in last number, alate monthly meeting 
at Plainfield, in which ] thought it proper to do them 
the justice to say that they behaved much better 
than the sepafatists at Concor¢. ] am pleased when- 
ever I can have it in my power torecord any thing 
in the way of moderation, or common civility, in the 
public proceedings of the separatists, Since writing 
the article alluded to, a preparative meeting has 
been held at St. Clairsville, a branch of the late 
monthly meeting at Plainfield. In this meeting the 
separatists greatly preponderated in numbers. Th¢ 
committee of the quarterly meeting was there, and 
after the Hicksites had closed ‘heir business, the com- 
mittee and Friends of the meeting wished an op- 

portunity of being together, and a respectful ap p! ica- 
tion was made for liberty to go into the house. This, 
however, was roughly refused, and not bei ing abl 
|to.obtain a select opportunity in the yard, they mov- 
ed to the shade of some trees on the opposite side 
of the street. Not only were they under the ne- 
cessity of thus asse mbling under the locust — 
but this ve ry circumstance was afterwards made 
subject of ridicule by some of the Hicksite mem- 
bers of the meeting. One of these told one of the 
Friends, that they could treat them just as they 
pleased. If they chose they could treat them with 
common civility; and if not, they could take them 
by their necks and put them out of the house 
And these are the very people who are telling the 
world how grievously they are persecuted. 

At Concord,‘ast preparative meeting, finding that 
the separatists were determined to hold their meet- 
ing over the heads of Friends, and remembering the 
violent measures which these people had adopted, 
men Friends left them and held their meeting sepa- 
rate fromthe Hicksites. Women Friends were per- 
mitted to hold their meeting in the house. 





Weather in Paris.—The following was the state 
of the weather, during the last year in Paris. Rain, 
146 days ; snow, 21; hail or hoar frost, 6; frost, 59 
thunder 2 ; very cloudy, 178. 
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